ENVIRONMENT PROTECTION BOARD 


BUILDING A GAS PIPELINE THROUGH THE ARCTIC 


Permafrost 

Permafrost is defined exclusively on the basis of tem- 

perature, and refers to the thermal condition of earth 

materials such as soil and rock when their temperature 
remains below 32°F continuously for a number of years. 


The permafrost region is divided into two zones—con- 
tinuous and discontinuous. 


In the discontinuous zone, there are areas and layers of 
unfrozen ground. In the southern fringe of this zone 
permafrost occurs in scattered islands a few square feet 
to several acres in size, and it is confined to certain types 
of terrain, mainly peatlands. Other occurences are 
associated either with north-facing slopes or forested 
stream banks, where increased shading from summer 
thawing and reduced snow cover enhance permafrost 
development. Northward, permafrost becomes increasingly 
widespread and is associated with a greater variety of 
terrain types. 


In the continuous zone, permafrost occurs everywhere 
beneath the ground surface. The thickness of the perma- 
frost varies from several feet at the southern limit of the 
continuous zone to more than 1000 feet in the northern 
part of the zone. The surface active layer, which freezes 
in winter and thaws in summer, generally varies in thick- 
ness from about 1% feet to 3 feet. 


The broad pattern of permafrost distribution is determined 
by climate. But local terrain features, such as vegetation, 
drainage, snow cover, and soil type, are responsible for 


the sporadic occurrence of permafrost in the discontinuous 
zone, and variations in the thickness of the active layer 
in the continuous zone. 


Removal of the surface insulation will result in deeper 
thawing of the permafrost during spring and summer. 
Where the soil contains a substantial volume of ice, 
slumping and erosion can occur which, on sloped ground, 
can lead to mud flows. The ground also contains large 
ice wedges which are formed and grow when the surface 
water runs into cracks in the ground. These occurrences 
of “ground ice’, found as lenses, wedges or more finely 
dispersed in the soils, are at the root of the major con- 
cerns of the northern terrains. Its presence, however, 
cannot be determined simply by surface examination. 


People 

The Eskimo, Indian, Metis and northern settlers could 
not be adequately represented within the confines of 
this text. Therefore, let the Loucheux Indians at Old Crow 
serve as an example of a noble people rooted in their 
environment. 


The village has a population of 200 and the community 
prospers without welfare. Houses constructed from logs, 
are clean, and in good repair. Caribou, as mentioned 
elsewhere, play a major role in village life. The woman’s 
role is arduous, since she is responsible for drawing 
the kill out of the bush, helping on the trap-lines, 
stretching skins, and doing the housework and cook- 
ing. The residents have accepted some modern 


conveniences such as radio, phonographs, chairs and 
carpets. The youth attend school to Grade 9 at Old Crow 
and can continue their education at Whitehorse. However, 
this process erodes their natural survival skills and leads 
to dissatisfaction with the old way of life, while leaving 
them ill-equipped to compete in the life patterns of a 
modern society. The challenge to a technical society in 
its understanding and appreciation of these native peoples 
is, therefore, great. 


The native peoples are better equipped than most to 
work in such a hostile environment. This, plus their 
knowledge and experience, could be valuable in making 
an inventory of the existing conditions, and in the con- 
struction and operation of the pipeline. 


Wildlife 


Waterfowl production in the Arctic is generally sub- 
stantially less than on the prairies, except for the Old 
Crow Flats area where the average brood reaches 5.9 
birds per nesting pair. This compares to an average brood 
of 3.5 in other Arctic regions. The birds normally arrive 
in these areas in mid-May and fly south again in Sept- 
ember. Those which have not grown and learned to fly 
are left, and this in part accounts for the low reproductive 
success. Throughout much of the pipeline route, detailed 
information is not available and surveys will need to be 
carried out to give a broader picture of the mallard, 
goose and swan populations. 

The caribou, which migrate north to the higher dry 


grounds of the Arctic coast for calving and the fresh 
vegetation, and go south again for their winter forage, 
are the chief source of meat to such people as the 
Loucheux Indians. The caribou are snared, speared or 
shot in great numbers at the well-known crossing. A 
pipeline must not present a barrier or significant diversion 
to these animals; hence, it must be designed and con- 
structed to take their needs into account. 


Many other animals, such as bear, moose, sheep, wolf, 
fox, mink and muskrat, to name but a few, are found 
along the pipeline route. 


Fish 

The normal movement of Arctic char in the most northern 
rivers starts with a spring run of small fish, not spawners, 
followed by a spawning run around mid-July and con- 
tinuing through to mid-August. This is followed by a later 
run of small fish that enter the rivers and stay in the fresh 
water for a short period. 


Further south, the rivers are frequented by pike, trout, 
perch, whitefish and grayling, but detailed information is 
scanty so that exact species, quantities, locations of 
spawning beds, and the times of the different fish runs 
are unknown. This will necessitate field work and surveys, 
in order to weigh the impact of a pipeline on this aspect 
of the environment. 


Arctic North Slope 

The ‘“‘north slope” of Alaska is largely tundra, a level or 
undulating treeless Arctic plain. The soil is formed by the 
mechanical break-up of the rock from seasonal freezing 
and thawing; the underlying ground remains perennially 
frozen. Because little biological activity and chemical 
alteration can occur in the cold climate, the soil is of low 
fertility. Vegetation that does exist (typically, sedges, grass, 
low shrubs, mosses and lichens) is severely limited in 
growth due to low air and soil temperatures, low fertility, 
and a short growing season. 

Road construction, backfill and berming may require very 
large quantities of granular material. Some of this can 

be obtained from streams but, if these streams are 
spawning grounds for fish, extreme care will be required 
in construction or extraction operations. 


Mountain Pass 

South from the Canning River through a mountainous 
valley to Old Crow Flats is an area still Arctic but supporting 
a more diverse form of vegetation. Throughout this 
mountainous area there is a small population of Dall 
sheep. Any disturbance of these shy animals within their 
natural habitat would cause them to move away from ranges 
that are critical for their continued existence. 


From the Chandalar River south towards the Old Crow 
plateau, the line would traverse the migratory routes of a 
portion of the Porcupine caribou herd. The movements 

of this herd during spring and fall migrations are ill-defined. 
The spring migration is more or less programmed by the 
dictates of reaching the calving grounds without undue 
delay, whereas the fall return migration can be more 
leisurely and follow more diverse patterns. 


In this area, the pipeline has to cross many rivers and 
streams. Since exposure of uninsulated banks could cause 
thawing with resultant erosion, protection will be essential 
to preserve both the environment and the pipeline 
supports. 


Plateaus 

After reaching the Canadian border the pipeline will 

cross the Old Crow Plateau, an expanse of elevated ground 
covered with sedges and patches of scrub willow. 
Throughout this plateau, ice wedges which outline poly- 
gonal shapes are widespread. Because these ice wedges 
are active, heaving or settling can be serious. 


The Porcupine caribou herd crosses this plateau as it 
moves northward, so that design of the pipeline will have 
to take into account the migratory route of these animals. 


Stream crossings and the descent from the plateau also 
present areas of concern. If pipeline construction causes 


the permafrost to thaw as a result of changes in the 
surface characteristics, subsequent slides and erosion of 
the silty soils may occur. 

Through the Richardson Mountains and on to the 

Peel Plateau, which is similar to that at Old Crow but flatter 
and with more extensive ice wedging, the high silt content 
of the soil makes thawing and severe slumping a 

major concern. 


y¥ Muskeg Region South of Peel River 


Dropping from the Peel Plateau across the Peel River, 
the terrain changes to muskeg with stunted black spruce 
and tamarack. Although small areas of muskeg exist 
further north, this is the first major expanse that will be 
encountered on the route. This swampy, poorly drained 
land covered with mosses and rushes can be 10 feet 
deep. 

Crossing the Arctic Red River, the terrain becomes more 
swampy and bog-like until the Mackenzie River is reached. 
The crossing of such a major river warrants particular 
attention, as it must be done where bank stability can 
be maintained. 


Throughout this area, which is characterized by stretches 
of permafrost, muskeg and boreal forest, the majority 
of animals (Such as mink, muskrat and moose) should 
be unaffected by the pipeline. The rivers and streams, 
however, are likely to be frequented by runs of whitefish 
and grayling, whose spawning grounds will have to be 
considered. 


Mackenzie Valley 

Along this valley muskeg is prevalent but less extensive 
than in the previous region. Since the pipeline will cross 
the normal drainage pattern into the Mackenzie River, 
numerous rivers and streams must be crossed whose , 
banks tend to be unstable and subject to slumps and 
erosion because of the prevalence of permafrost. In in- 
terrupting the normal drainage pattern through this 
forested valley, particular care will have to be taken to 
prevent water accumulation which would then start to 
thaw the permafrost. 


South of Norman Wells, the permafrost becomes less 
continuous. However, if the pipeline temperature is 
above freezing, it could cause permafrost degradation, 
with resultant loss of support. If the permafrost is 
Characterized by thick ice lenses, then thawing would 
leave the pipe unsupported if the water drained off, or 
would tend to raise the pipe due to buoyancy if the 
water level rose. 

As one leaves the Mackenzie River at Fort Simpson, the 
permafrost becomes more intermittent, but muskeg and 
swamp lands again predominate. 
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Arctic North Slope 

The “north slope” of Alaska is largely tundra, a level or 
undulating treeless Arctic plain. The soil is formed by the 
mechanical break-up of the rock from seasonal freezing 
and thawing; the underlying ground remains perennially 
frozen. Because little biological activity and chemical 
alteration can occur in the cold climate, the soil is of low 
fertility. Vegetation that does exist (typically, sedges, grass, 
low shrubs, mosses and lichens) is severely limited in 
growth due to low air and soil temperatures, low fertility, 
and a short growing season. 


Road construction, backfill and berming may require very 
large quantities of granular material. Some of this can 

be obtained from streams but, if these streams are 
spawning grounds for fish, extreme care will be required 
in construction or extraction operations. 


Mountain Pass 

South from the Canning River through a mountainous 
valley to Old Crow Flats is an area still Arctic but supporting 
a more diverse form of vegetation. Throughout this 
mountainous area there is a small population of Dall 
sheep. Any disturbance of these shy animals within their 
natural habitat would cause them to move away from ranges 
that are critical for their continued existence. 


From the Chandalar River south towards the Old Crow 
plateau, the line would traverse the migratory routes of a 
portion of the Porcupine caribou herd. The movements 

of this herd during spring and fall migrations are ill-defined. 
The spring migration is more or less programmed by the 
dictates of reaching the calving grounds without undue 
delay, whereas the fall return migration can be more 
leisurely and follow more diverse patterns. 


In this area, the pipeline has to cross many rivers and 
streams. Since exposure of uninsulated banks could cause 
thawing with resultant erosion, protection will be essential 
to preserve both the environment and the pipeline 
supports. 


Plateaus 

After reaching the Canadian border the pipeline will 

cross the Old Crow Plateau, an expanse of elevated ground 
covered with sedges and patches of scrub willow. 
Throughout this plateau, ice wedges which outline poly- 
gonal shapes are widespread. Because these ice wedges 
are active, heaving or settling can be serious. 


The Porcupine caribou herd crosses this plateau as it 
moves northward, so that design of the pipeline will have 
to take into account the migratory route of these animals. 


Stream crossings and the descent from the plateau also 
present areas of concern. If pipeline construction causes 


the permafrost to thaw as a result of changes in the 
surface characteristics, subsequent slides and erosion of 
the silty soils may occur. 

Through the Richardson Mountains and on to the 

Peel Plateau, which is similar to that at Old Crow but flatter 
and with more extensive ice wedging, the high silt content 
of the soil makes thawing and severe slumping a 

major concern. 


Y Muskeg Region South of Peel River 


Dropping from the Peel Plateau across the Peel River, 
the terrain changes to muskeg with stunted black spruce 
and tamarack. Although small areas of muskeg exist 
further north, this is the first major expanse that will be 
encountered on the route. This swampy, poorly drained 
land covered with mosses and rushes can be 10 feet 
deep. 

Crossing the Arctic Red River, the terrain becomes more 
swampy and bog-like until the Mackenzie River is reached. 
The crossing of such a major river warrants particular 
attention, as it must be done where bank stability can 
be maintained. 


Throughout this area, which is characterized by stretches 
of permafrost, muskeg and boreal forest, the majority 
of animals (Such as mink, muskrat and moose) should 
be unaffected by the pipeline. The rivers and streams, 
however, are likely to be frequented by runs of whitefish 
and grayling, whose spawning grounds will have to be 
considered. 


Mackenzie Valley 

Along this valley muskeg is prevalent but less extensive 
than in the previous region. Since the pipeline will cross 
the normal drainage pattern into the Mackenzie River, 
numerous rivers and streams must be crossed whose . 
banks tend to be unstable and subject to slumps and 
erosion because of the prevalence of permafrost. In in- 
terrupting the normal drainage pattern through this 
forested valley, particular care will have to be taken to 
prevent water accumulation which would then start to 
thaw the permafrost. 


South of Norman Wells, the permafrost becomes less 
continuous. However, if the pipeline temperature is 
above freezing, it could cause permafrost degradation, 
with resultant loss of support. If the permafrost is 
characterized by thick ice lenses, then thawing would 
leave the pipe unsupported if the water drained off, or 
would tend to raise the pipe due to buoyancy if the 
water level rose. 

As one leaves the Mackenzie River at Fort Simpson, the 
permafrost becomes more intermittent, but muskeg and 
swamp lands again predominate. 
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Arctic North Slope 

The ‘“‘north slope” of Alaska is largely tundra, a level or 
undulating treeless Arctic plain. The soil is formed by the 
mechanical break-up of the rock from seasonal freezing 
and thawing; the underlying ground remains perennially 
frozen. Because little biological activity and chemical 
alteration can occur in the cold climate, the soil is of low 
fertility. Vegetation that does exist (typically, sedges, grass, 
low shrubs, mosses and lichens) is severely limited in 
growth due to low air and soil temperatures, low fertility, 
and a short growing season. 


Road construction, backfill and berming may require very 
large quantities of granular material. Some of this can 

be obtained from streams but, if these streams are 
spawning grounds for fish, extreme care will be required 
in construction or extraction operations. 


Mountain Pass 

South from the Canning River through a mountainous 
valley to Old Crow Flats is an area still Arctic but supporting 
a more diverse form of vegetation. Throughout this 
mountainous area there is a small population of Dall 
sheep. Any disturbance of these shy animals within their 
natural habitat would cause them to move away from ranges 
that are critical for their continued existence. 


From the Chandalar River south towards the Old Crow 
plateau, the line would traverse the migratory routes of a 
portion of the Porcupine caribou herd. The movements 

of this herd during spring and fall migrations are ill-defined. 
The spring migration is more or less programmed by the 
dictates of reaching the calving grounds without undue 
delay, whereas the fall return migration can be more 
leisurely and follow more diverse patterns. 


In this area, the pipeline has to cross many rivers and 
streams. Since exposure of uninsulated banks could cause 
thawing with resultant erosion, protection will be essential 
to preserve both the environment and the pipeline 
supports. 


Plateaus 

After reaching the Canadian border the pipeline will 

cross the Old Crow Plateau, an expanse of elevated ground 
covered with sedges and patches of scrub willow. 
Throughout this plateau, ice wedges which outline poly- 
gonal shapes are widespread. Because these ice wedges 
are active, heaving or settling can be serious. 

The Porcupine caribou herd crosses this plateau as it 


moves northward, so that design of the pipeline will have 
to take into account the migratory route of these animals. 


Stream crossings and the descent from the plateau also 
present areas of concern. If pipeline construction causes 
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the permafrost to thaw as a result of changes in the 
surface characteristics, subsequent slides and erosion of 
the silty soils may occur. 

Through the Richardson Mountains and on to the 

Peel Plateau, which is similar to that at Old Crow but flatter 
and with more extensive ice wedging, the high silt content 
of the soil makes thawing and severe slumping a 

major concern. 


” Muskeg Region South of Peel River 


Dropping from the Peel Plateau across the Peel River, 
the terrain changes to muskeg with stunted black spruce 
and tamarack. Although small areas of muskeg exist 
further north, this is the first major expanse that will be 
encountered on the route. This swampy, poorly drained 
land covered with mosses and rushes can be 10 feet 
deep. 

Crossing the Arctic Red River, the terrain becomes more 
swampy and bog-like until the Mackenzie River is reached. 
The crossing of such a major river warrants particular 
attention, as it must be done where bank stability can 
be maintained. 


Throughout this area, which is characterized by stretches 
of permafrost, muskeg and boreal forest, the majority 
of animals (Such as mink, muskrat and moose) should 
be unaffected by the pipeline. The rivers and streams, 
however, are likely to be frequented by runs of whitefish 
and grayling, whose spawning grounds will have to be 
considered. 


Mackenzie Valley 

Along this valley muskeg is prevalent but less extensive 
than in the previous region. Since the pipeline will cross 
the normal drainage pattern into the Mackenzie River, 
numerous rivers and streams must be crossed whose . 
banks tend to be unstable and subject to slumps and 
erosion because of the prevalence of permafrost. In in- 
terrupting the normal drainage pattern through this 
forested valley, particular care will have to be taken to 
prevent water accumulation which would then start to 
thaw the permafrost. 


South of Norman Wells, the permafrost becomes less 
continuous. However, if the pipeline temperature is 
above freezing, it could cause permafrost degradation, 
with resultant loss of support. If the permafrost is 
characterized by thick ice lenses, then thawing would 
leave the pipe unsupported if the water drained off, or 
would tend to raise the pipe due to buoyancy if the 
water level rose. 

As one leaves the Mackenzie River at Fort Simpson, the 
permafrost becomes more intermittent, but muskeg and 
swamp lands again predominate. 
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Environment Protection Board 


Gas Arctic Systems Study Group has sponsored the 
Environment Protection Board to examine the potential 
effects on the environment of a natural gas pipeline they 
plan to build from Prudhoe Bay in Alaska to Alberta, 
Canada. The Board, which was set up in September, 1970, 
is composed of specialists in Arctic research or environ- 
mental science, and all have been drawn from Canadian 
sources. 


The Board is organized as an autonomous body and is 
guided by the following objectives: 


x To become sufficiently familiar with the Arctic 
ecological systems along the area of operation to 
permit (a) estimates to be made of the biological 
costs o7 benefits of construction, and (b) judgments 
as to whether or not there would be effects that 
would result in widespread damage or major disrup- 
tion of the ecological systems. 


x To become sufficiently familiar with the biological 
and physical environments so that pre-construction 
findings can be used as a basis for post-construction 
evaluation. 


x TO make recommendations and conduct briefings, 
so that the results of the Board’s deliberations can 

be used to maximum benefit in protecting the environ- 
ment. 


x TO make available the scientific results of its 
studies as a direct contribution towards northern 
scientific development. 


The Boards deliberations are to continue throughout the 
life of the proposed four-year construction project and for 
a suitable period during the operational phase. 


Members of the Environment Protection Board are: 
Carson H. Templeton (Chairman) Dr. lan McTaggart- 
Cowan, Dr. N. J. Wilimovsky, and Dr. L. C. Bliss. 

Outside specialists are used for specific assignments. 
The administrative support of the Board is supplied by 
Inter-disciplinary Systems Ltd., 528 St. James Street, 
Winnipeg. Mr. D. W. Craik, president of that firm, acts as 
secretary of the Board. 


Additional copies of this brochure 
may be obtained from: 
ENVIRONMENT PROTECTION BOARD 
528 St. James Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3G 3J4 
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